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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE. 
(Continued from page 293.) 


To the same effect is the testimony of Henry 
Vincent, whose long and intimate association 
with the working classes gave him as ample op- 
portunities of observation as any man in the 
kingdom. In a letter to the biographer he 
says :— 

‘The suffrage movement, of which Joseph 
Sturge was the soul, did good in everything. It 
brought about a better feeling between the mid- 
dle and working classes, and allayed the fiercer 
exasperation of the people by proving that men 
of Christian character were willing to risk pop- 
ularity with the wealthy and powerful in their 
desire to serve them. It pushed men of high 
character into prominence, and breathed, for 
the first time since the return of the Stuarts, a 
Christian principle into political action. It 
raised many men in sobriety by its moral ap- 
peals. I can bear testimony to the strong de- 
sire of Joseph Sturge that everything should 
be subordinated to the “ higher law,” and that 
he was moved in his political action “to do 
unto all men as he would they should do unto 
him.” I was with him all through the Not- 
tingham election in 1842. The moral effect of 
that contest was astonishing. In a town long 
accustomed to bribery, not a ‘shilling was 
expended improperly, order reigned, virtue was 
extolled; the people for the time seemed as if 
they were swayed by an almost superhuman in- 
fluence. [ have seen him in stormy assemblies, 
and have remarked the influence of his very 
presence in stilling clamor, and in calling forth 
the noblest sympathies of the people. Many 
men there are, whom [ need not name, now liy- 
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ing useful lives, who may be called his political 
children.’ 

It must not be supposed that, even in the 
most absorbing moments of the political agita- 
tion in which he had become involved, Mr. 
Sturge ever forgot or neglected the great phi- 
lanthropic interests to which so large a portion 
of his earlier life had been devoted. He was 
not one of those men of mere impulse, who 
mount and ride a particular hobby with great 
vehemence for a while, and then gradually cool 
down into indifference, or turn aside to go in 
quest of some novel speculation or pursuit that 
may have fascinated their fancy. He possessed, 
on the contrary, a singular tenacity of purpose. 
To enter unto a new course of usefulness did 
not, in his case, imply any desertion of the 
old. It is, indeed, very touching to observe 
how he contrived to make almost all forms of 
public activity, in which he ever bore part, sub- 
serve, in some way or other, the cause of his 
poor black clients. When in early life he be- 
came a member of the political union, he used 
his influence with that body to send a petition 
to Parliament, to which a very large number of 
signatures was attached, for the abolition of 
slavery. We have seen how he did not shrink 
from resisting rll the power of she League, 
when he thought it was taking a course unjust 
to the slave. And when he was in the thick 
of the suffrage movement, he induced his col- 
leagues to join him in an address to the demo- 
cratic party in America, pointing out to them 
how seriously liberal principles were dishonored 
and impeded in Europe by republican com- 
plicity with slavery in the United States. 

Bat it was not merely by such incidental 
methods as these that Mr. Sturge continued in 
that season of political excitement to serve the 
anti-slavery cause. By the wonderful faculty 
for hard work which he possessed, he managed 
to devote as much attention and energy to it 
even then as most men of business would have 
deemed quite enough to occupy all the time 
they could spare for public and philanthropic 
objects. To some of his services in this direo- 
tion we must now return. 


In the early part of 1842, the French abo- 
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litionists determined to hold a confereice and be dackward in maintaining and advocating ° 


public meeting at Paris, with a view, more es-| the position which the Society has held from its 
pecially, to promote the extinction of slavery in | origin, that much and deeply as we deplore the 
the French colonies. A letter written on their African slave trade, and heartily as we abomi- 
behalf by the Duke de Broglie, was sent to nate all its cruelty and wickedness, we entertain 
many of the anti-slavery societies in this coun-| no hope for the extermination of the slave trade 
try, asking them to appoint delegates to attend | but by the extinction of slavery itself, and that 
the proposed convention. Mr. Sturge was, of; whenever, and so long as slavery exists—so 
course, one of those appointed. He may prob-| long as man is regarded as a chattel, an article 
ably have at first hesitated about going, doubt | of sale and barter—a thing subject to inherit- 
ful how far he could be of any use, owing to} ance and bequest, there will be, and there must 
his ignorance of the French language. But| be, a slave trade. 
the following letter from his friend, Mr. Wil-| ‘It will, 1 think, be wisdom in our Anti 
liam Forster, of Norwich, for whom he cher-| slavery friends to keep themselves entirely dis- 
ished a respect amounting to reverence, no| tinct from the question pending between Great 
doubt decided him. It is very interesting, as| Britain and France, in reference to the right 
showing the extreme importance which the|of search, &c. It so much entrenches upon 
writer attached to the maintenance of the pa-| what we consider to be comprehended in the 
cific principle, in connection with the anti-|term “ pacific,” and goes so far towards giving 
slavery movement, as well as the high estimate| countenance to the employment of an armed 
he had formed of his friend’s firmness of char-|force for the suppression of the slave trade, 
acter and loyalty to his own convictions. that we cannot, I believe, as an Anti-slavery 
‘farlham Road, Norwich, 2d month 13th, 1842. | body, take any part in it; and ! cannot but 
‘My DEAR FRIEND,—I have not heard with| wish we may keep it out of the columns of the 
any degree of certainty, of a single individual | “ Reporter.” 
likely to attend the proposed Anti-slavery Con-| - ‘Thou must forgive me, my dear friend, if I 
ference at Paris. Of course, I am entirely ig-|am too urgent upon thee, for I do feel a very 
norant of thy intentions, but I cannot be sat-| strong desire that the conference may not suf- 
isfied without writing thee a short and hasty | fer from the want of thy steady and manly ad- 
letter by this evening’s post, just to say that it] herence to principle, and thy thorough-going 
will be much of a relief to me to find that thou | straightforwar¢ ness. 
art given upto the service. I can always write ‘I am, thy truly affectionate friend, 
to thee in perfect freedom and confidence, and ‘Wo. Forster. 
in the openness which subsists between us, I] In company with a considerable number of 
wish to say that on this important occasion, I} other gentlemen from various parts of the 
feel very anxious for the right upholding of the| United Kingdom, Mr. Sturge duly presented 
great principle on which our Anti-slavery Soci-| himself in the French metropolis at the begin- 
ety is founded. Moral, religious, and pacific| ning of March. Great interest had been ex- 
is our motto ; it forms the basis of our constitu-| cited in this country in reference to the meet- 
tion, and it is much to be desired that it should] ing at Paris, not merely because it might have 
be kept constantly in view by those who go to|an important bearing on the anti-slavery cause, 
represent the great body of British abolitionists | but because it promised to initiate among our 
in thatassembly. I know of nobody who takes | neighbors that system of moral agitation which 
a more decided view on this point than thyself; | had been productive of such large and salutary 
therefore, I cannot but be desirous that the del-| results among ourselves. Unhappily, however, 
egation may not be deprived of thy counsel and| the foreign delegates found on their arrival 
assistance. Do not be discouraged as to thy ig-| that the French Government had taken alarm, 
norance of the language, for notwithstanding | and, although the meeting had been convened 
thou mayest not have a word of French, ‘hat|under the auspices of such names as De 
need not prevent thee from being of the most es-| Broglie, Odillon Barrot, Lamartine, Passy, De 
sential service to the cause, and who knows to| Tracy, G Lafayette, &v., it was peremptorily 
what degree thou mayest be helpful in keeping} forbidden by the Ministry. There was, how- 
others up to the mark. ever, a private conference attended by some 
‘It may not be within the province of our) sixty or seventy gentlemen, at which a good 
committee in New Broad Street to dictate to|deal of information was given on the results of 
the associations in the country; they must, [| emancipation in the West Indies, as well as on 
believe, be left to form their own minutes or] the state of the anti-slavery question generally 
resolutions in their own language, on the ap-|in various parts of the world. M. Guizot, who 
pointment of their delegates. But I very much} was then at the head of the Government, evi- 
wish that the minute of our own committee in|dently half ashamed of the interdict he had 
London may introduce a clause—no matter how | thought himself bound to impose on a meeting 
short—that shall fully recognise our great priu-| assembled for such purposes, tried to make up 
ciple. I also hope that those who go will not! by personal courtesies for the ungraciousness 
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of his public conduct. He invited the for- 
eign delegates to dine with him. Most of them 
accepted the invitation. But Mr. Sturge, in- 
dignant, and perhaps a little contemptuous at 
the moral cowardice of the man, who did not 
dare to allow a number of philanthropists to 
meet, to discuss a question of pure benevolence 
in the capital of a country professing to enjoy 
the blessings of a constitutional government, 
declined tu share his hospitality. 
(To be continued.) 


lustrated by a couple of passages, taken not 
from the monuments, but from Scripture. In 
Numbers xiii. 22, it is said, that “‘ Hebron was 
built seven years before Zoan in Egypt ;” and 
in Deuteronomy xi. 10-12, it is said of Canaan, 
“The land whither thou goest is not as the 
land of Egypt, where thou wateredst it with 
thy foot, but a land of hills and valleys, that 
drinketh water of the rain of heaven ; * * the 
eyes of the Lord thy God are always upon it, 
from the beginning of the year even until 
the end of the year.” Naturally it would 
be concluded that the writer and the first 
hearers of these words were familiar with 
Egypt, its cities and customs. To one who 
knew nothing of Goshen and the Delta of the 
Nile, the date of the building of Zoan*would 
be no guide to the age of Hebron. The “ foot- 
watering” of Egypt would have suggested no 
significant contrast to one who had no remem- 
brance of the dependence of the country on this 
river; nor would the fact that the eyes of the 
Lord were upon the land from the beginning 
of the year to the end, have meaning for one 
who knew not how for months in Egypt the 
fields are apparently deserted of God, and have 
to be watered at the expense of exhausting and 
destructive toil. Add to this, that between the 
Exode and the reign of Solomon—from four 
hundred and fifty years (the common ¢hronolo- 
gy) to six hundred and upwards—there was no 
intercourse between Egyptians and Jews; and 
the conclusion seems irresistible—these words 
were written by a man who knew Egypt; and 
for men who knew Egypt; that is, they were 
written in the age of the Exode itself. 

This kind of proof, it will readily be seen, is 
not peculiar to Egypt, or to Scripture. About 
sixty years ago the unburying of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii brought to light remains which 
illustrate the customs of ancient Rome, and 
now serve to explain allusions and statements 
in ancient classic writers. In our own day the 
researches prosecuted by Layard and others on 
the plains of Shinaar, have done much to illus- 
trate and confirm old chronicles of Assyrian 
life and history. Every museum of antiquities 
treasures up some relic to which men appeal 
for purposes of exposition or of defence; and 
now when attacks on the Pentateuch are 
renewed, and students are naturally looking for 
fresh evidence, Egypt supplies it. Error is re- 
futed, and truth confirmed by her teaching. 

The examples we have mentioned, though 
they give an idea of the nature of the argument, 
give no fair idea of its strength or impressive- 
ness For, first of all, as the argument is cu- 
mulative, and depends largely on the number of 
coincidences, no specimens can do justice to 
this quality. Then, further, these examples 
are taken entirely from the Pentateuch. The 
fact referred to, and the allusion to Egypt, are 
both given in one and the same passage 











































scevnstsiisiiilnimasatie 
Mysterious are thy ways O, Lord, but in 
mercy teach thy erring’ children to know that 
thy wisdom cannot err, and when it seems most 
shrouded in gloom, teach them to trust in thee, 
who canst make darkness light. 
canadian 
From the “ Leisure Hour.” 
A VOICE FROM EGYPT ON THE AGE OF THE 
PENTATEUCH. 


To what age does the Pentateuch belong? 
Is it, as a whole, the production of Moses; or 
was it written, as some say, in much later 
times? Till comparatively recent times the 
uniform answer to this question has been ‘“‘ The 
Pentateuch belongs to the age of Moses, not of 
Samuel, or of Ezra; and the book was written 
as a whole by Moses, or under his guidance. 
Speaking generally, it may be regarded as his 
work.” Speaking generally, I repeat, for there 
are passages—|.amech’s prophecy, for example, 
and Miriam’s song—which Moses did not origi- 
nate, but only insert; and there are other pas- 
sages—the later names of places, for example, 
the list of some of the dukes of Edom, the ac- 
count of his own death—which must have been 
added by another later hand. With such ex- 
ceptions, the Pentateuch is quoted and referred 
to by all Jewish tradition, by our Lord and his 
apostles, by the Old Testament itself, from the 
book of Joshua down to the book of Malachi, 
as the book, the law of Moses, “the man of 
God.” The law, (the system of justice and 
types) was given through Moses; grace and 
truth (the system of mercy and realities) came 
to be through Jesus Christ. (John i. 17.) 

On the specific question of the authorship of 
the Pentateuch the monuments of Egypt have 
of course nothing to say; but on the aye of the 
Pentateuch they have much. Ask them who 
wrote it, and they are as silent as is now their 
own Memnon. Ask them when it was written, 
and immediately they become vocal, as when of 
old the rays of the morning sun struck the 
chords of the statue. On that question they 
seem to affirm distinctly that the book belongs 
to the Mosaic age, and must have been written 
by one familiar with Egypt, and while the facts 
of the Egyptian life were still fresh inthe mem- 
ory of the people. 

The exact nature of the argument may be il- 
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There is therefore wanting the obvious un- 
designedness which makes circumstantial evi- 
dence so conclusive to most minds. The facts 
in all their fulness include coincidences very 
numerous, and between documents completely 
independent. On the monuments of Egypt we 
have the private and public life of the Egyptian 
people depicted with the utmost minuteness. 
The scenes are as fresh as if they had been 
finished only a few years ago. They were not 
painted, moreover, to supply evidence, or to 
explain Scripture. The two most ancient rec- 
ords have come unexpectedly into our hands, 
the one written, the other painted ; and if they 
confirm each other, the evidence, because inci- 
dental, is felt to be, on that very ground, the 
more impressive. 

Let us take anexawple ortwo. In Palestine 
iron was the metal commonly used for imple- 
ments of war. The Canaanites had chariots 
of iron. It was iron David prepared in abun- 
dance. There are still in Lebanon traces of 
iron works of very ancient date, large quantities 
of refuse being still to be seen at some distance 
from the mines, but in the neighborhood of oak 
forests, the wood of which was used in smelting. 
Yet, on the Exode, it is not of workers of 
iron we read, but of workers in _ brass, 
and they are mentioned again and again. 
Whether the brass were an alloy of copper and 
zinc, the brass of later times—or of copper and 
tin—the bronze of later times, the use of such 
a metal clearly implies considerable skill in 
metallurgy ; and, in fact, it is the very metal of 
which ancient Egyptian weapons,—swords, 
knives, and even bows,—are ‘generally made. 
For ages the art of tempering brass so as to 
make it elastic, was unknown; nor is it now 
easy to understand how the process was so per- 
fect as it must have been in Egypt. 

The Egyptians were long famous for their 
skill in archery, and naturally, Hagar, the 
Egyptian maid of Sarah, taught her son the 
art of her country, and Ishmael became an ar- 
cher. 

Quite incidentally we gather from the history 
of Joseph’s imprisonment that there was wine 
in Egypt, and from the Psalms that vines were 
grown there. Herodotus, who lived for some 
time at On, the residence of Joseph’s wife, and 
who wrote four ur five hundred years before 
Christ, states that vines were not grown in 
Egypt. ‘The monuments, on the other hand, 
have several paintings of vine-culture and of 
wine making. Drunken men, and even wo- 
mea, are seen carried home by head and heels 
on the shoulders of their servants, and yet the 
culture of the vine was evidently difficult. 
More laborers seem r: quired to water the plants 
and dress the trees, than were required for any 
other kind of growth, and the branches were 
generally small. Hence, when the spies re- 
turned with “ grapes of Eshcol,” the size natu- 
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rally filled with amazement a people who had 
been accustomed only to the grapes of the land 
of Ham. Hence, also, the narrative must have 
been written pot in the age of Herodotus, but 
in the age of the monuments. 

In the same history the baker is represented 
as carrying his basket upon his head. The 
usual way of carrying burdens in Syria was on 
the side, or on the back, or on the shoulders. 
On the monuments men are represented as 
carrying them io the way which the Pentateuch 
describes. 

Glancing through the monuments there are 
several facts that strike an observer as signifi- 
cant. The variety of employments is remark- 
able. Here are agriculturists, shepherds —a 
degraded class, apparently—fishermen, hunters, 
men of all trades, all working epart, and as 
distinct castes; and yet agriculture is evidently 
the favorite pursuit. Here is coro in abun- 
dance. In seasons of deficient harvests else- 
where, a journey to Egypt, the granary of the 
world, as it seems, is very likely to be the re- 
source of a pastoral tribe, and that tribe will 
find there a subdivision of labor, and a degree 
of artificial, civilization not common in purely 
agricultural countries, and certainly not com- 
mon in Syria. 

Surrounding the monarch, on some of these 
monuments, are various classes of rulers. Here 
are priests, anointed for their office by God and 
the king; warrior chiefs, second only to the 
monarch—the whole indicating social institu- 
tions unlike anything in those days in their 
vicinity. There was, in fact, nothing like it 
nearer than India. These are “the princes of 
the house of Pharaoh.” 

In all these scenes, moreover, there is a free- 
dom of domestic life very unlike the restraint 
of most Eastern uations. The women are gen- 
erally unveiled, and seem to have as much 
liberty as in modern Europe. After the time 
of the Persian conquest (B. C. 350) this ceased 
in Egypt. 

But there are other peculiarities in thege 
paintings. The Egyptians are all beardless 
men, they and their servants. A few toil-worn 
men, and a few mourners have their beards 
balf-grown; and now and then the rapidity of 
‘the conquests of some great warrior—as of 
Rameses—is indicated by the state of his beard, 
which he has evidently had no time to remove. 
But generally their faces are quite smooth ; and 
so Joseph “shaves” when summoned into the 
presence of Pharaoh. 

Here are men who seem to have been very 
odious to the Ezyptians,—not from earliest 
times, indeed, bat still from remote antiquity. 
They are seen crushed under the chariot-wheels 
of the kings ; they are figured as supporters of 
vases and seats; they are dragged as slaves 
through the markets, and massacred without 
mercy. Sometimes they are painted on the 
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soles of shoes and sandals, as the easiest way of 
treading themdown. These are the shepherds, 
who were an abomination to the Egyptians, 
though not to the people of Arabia or va 

Here are chairs and chair-makers. Visitors 
sit at table in a way quite unusual in late 
Jewish history ; not all, indeed for at common 
meals the people sit on their limbs, which are 
doubled under them; but on great occasions 
chairs are used, as stately and as formal as any 
in Europe. (Gen. xliii. 33.) 

Here, again, is the gold chain of office; here 
the signet ring, which was presented to the man 
who was made vizier; here the white fine linen 
with which foreigners were clothed when they 
were naturalized, and became members of the 
Egyptian aristocracy. 

Compare with these scenes the facts inciden- 
tally mentioned in Joseph’s history (Gen. xli. 
14: xl. 16: xlvi. 34) and the naturalness and 
consequent truthfulness of the narrative will at 
once appear. The history must have been 
written by one who knew Egypt, and who 
lived before the customs of the country had 
materially changed. 

Such is a sample, and a very inadequate 
sample, of the facts which the Egyptian monu- 
ments disclose; and we shall rejoice if this 
brief notice succeeds in directing attention to 
the studies which cannot. fail to throw light 
on all parts of Scripture, and which will be 
found to supply additional proof of the antiquity 
and gepuineness ¢ of the. books of Moses. 

INDUSTRY AND BENEVOLENCE IN OLD AGE. 

Ata recent meeting of the Orange County 
Bible Society (N. Y. ) extracts were read from 
letters received from an aged widow, now nearly 
eighty years of age, residing in Western New 
York, who has been for several years, and is 
still, engaged in knitting tidies ; furnishing the 
yarn, and devoting the avails realized from the 
sale of these articles to benevolent objects. 
For some time past she has chosen to appro- 
priate all in aid of supplying the destitute with 
the Scriptures; and within the last year she has 
in this way contributed more than $100 to the 
American Bible Society. In one of her letters, 
she writes: ‘‘The approbation by our dear 
Saviour of the widow and her two mites is often 
a great comfort to me. I have often longed to 
have the aged, especially aged females, know 
by experience how pleasantly old age may be 
spent in this way. I feel sure that we should 
not then so frequently hear the complaint that 
‘the evil days have come, and the years io 
which there is no pleasure.’ I dare not be 
found standing idle in the Lord’s vineyard. 
My labor of knitting is now all that I can do 
for the blessed caus: of sending the Bible to 
the destitute—that dear, precious Book whose 
promises have so long cheered and comforted 
me on wy lonely way, in wy long widowhood.” 
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EGYPTIAN GLEANINGS. 
THE GIFT OF GOD. 


Perhaps no cry is more striking after all, 


than the short and simple ery of the water- 


carrier. 


“The gift of God!” he says, as he 


goes along with his water-skin on his shoulder. 


It is impossible to hear this cry without think- 
ing of the Lord’s words to the woman of Sama- 
ria, “If thou knewest the gift of God, and 
who it is that saith unto thee, Give me to 
drink, thou wouldst have asked of him, and he 
would have given thee living water.” It is 
very likely that water, so invaluable, and so 
often scarce in hot countries, was in those days 
spoken of, as now, as the “ gift of God,” to de- 
note its preciousness; if so, the expression 
would be exceedingly forcible to the woman, 
and full of meaning. 

The water-carrier’s cry in Egypt must al- 
ways rouse a thoughtful mind to a recollection 
of the deep necessities of the people, of the 
thirst which they as yet know not of, and of 
the living water which few, if any, have yet 
offered to the poor Moslems in that great city, 
and makes him wish and pray for the time 
when the sonorous cry of “ Ya aatee Allah ?”’ 
shall be the type of the ery of one bringing the 
living water of the gospel, and saying, “ Be- 
hold the gift of God !” 

“ Though ye have lien among the pots.”— 
The roofs are usually in a great state of litter, 
and were it not that Hasna, the seller of 
geeleh, gets a palm branch and makes a clear- 
ance once in a while, her roof would assuredly 
give way under the accumulation of rubbish. 
One thing never,seemed cleared away, however, 
and that was the heap of old broken pitchers, 
sherds, and pots that in these and in similar 
houses are piled up in some corner; and there 
is a curious observation to be made in connec- 
tion with this. A little before sunset numbers 
of pigeons suddenly emerge from behind the 
pitchers and other rubbish, where they had 
been sleeping in the heat of the day, or peck- 
ing about to find food. They dart upward and 
career through the air in large circles, their 
outspread wings catching the bright glow of 
the sun’s slanting rays, so that they really re- 
semble shining “ yellow gold;” then as they 
wheel round, and are seen against the light, 
they appear as if turned into molten silver, most 
of them being pure white, or else very light 
colored. This may seem fanciful, but the ef- 
fect of light in these regions is difficult to 
describe to those who have not seen it, and 
evening after evening we watched the circling 
flizht of the doves, and always observed the 
same appearance. ‘ Though ye have lien 
among the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of 
a dove covered with silver, and her feathers 
with yellow gold” (Psalm Ixviii.) 

It was beautiful to see these birds rising 
clean and unsoiled, as doves always do, from 
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the dust and dirt in which they had been bhid- 
den, and soaring aloft to the sky, till nearly 
out of sight among the bright sunset clouds. 
Thus, a believer who leaves behind him the 
corruptions of the world, and is rendered 
bright by the Sun of righteousness shining 
upon his soul, rises higher and higher, and 
nearer and nearer to thelight, till lost to the view 
of those who stay behind, he has passed into 
the unknown brightness above. 

Jamels.—There passes the first string of 
camels he has ever gazed upon! Who that 
has studied Scripture does not feel a thrill of 
delight as he watches them walking past him, 
associated as are camels with so many precious 
parratives and allusions—with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob? Singular creatures they are; 
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‘on all festive occasions) to the melodious, 
though wild tune, chanted by the men, and 
called the ‘ Pilgrim’s Song.” ‘Some of these 
women wore their own blue dress, but most 
were in white hasks, or long woollen robes, like 
'the men ; the older ones had no face-veil, and 
'their weary, care-worn faces made one sad to 
look at. 

The pilgrimage follows the fast of Ramazan, 
'and thut year (1861) came therefore in the 
hottest time. It occupies four months at the 
least, they say, and the fatigues and risks of 
such a journey, through the burning deserts of 

Arabia, at such a seascn, must be terrible for 
women to endure; even the men must find 
ithem very trying; yet, sustained by self- 
righteousness, and a deluded idea of propiti- 





gaunt, and yetstately ; awkward, yetgracful, con-| ating the Almighty, they set forth cheerfully 
tradictory as it seems, for they Aave a grace of on their weary road, and sing as they go. 
their own. As each great spongy foot is lifted | They certainly give a lesson to the spiritual 
up, the animal sways his long neck and looks | pilgrims bound for the heavenly city. We 
down with solemn cautiousness, as if he were!are too often “discouraged because of the 
going to tread on eggs, while his large, beau-| way,” and in ‘the “ waste and howling wilder- 
tiful dark eye turns occasionally to one side or | ness” of affliction or difficulty forget the‘ good 
another with an expression of dignified con- | land” that lies before us, from whence there is 
tempt, which is almost human in its intelli-;no return! Or we would sit down by the 
gence. The heavy skins of Nile water, slung _palm-trees of the oasis, instead of pressing on- 
with hair ropes to his steep sides, make alward; while these blinded pilgrims neither 


{ 


squishing sound with the jolting motion, which 
is quite refreshing on a hot dusty day, and the 
progress of a long file is marked by the drops 
which escape from the older and more leaky 
vessels. Qne man, and often one little boy, 
will guide a whole string of camels, and the 
docile creatures patiently follow a master who 
does not reach so high as their knees. 

The Pilgrims.—It was on bne of these even- 
ing drives that we had a sight of the pilgrims 
going to Mecca, which isa sight truly well worth 
seeing ; troops of pilgrims mounted on camels, 
and accompanied by a Bedou'n guard on foot, 
passed through the gate of the city, and wound 
slowly along the road, till their figuies were lost 
in a soft pink haze on the desert horizon. 
The bright rays of the setting sun seemed to 
gild the white robes of the pilgrims, and the 
orange hues of the sky were reflected on the 
sand at their feet, throwing a glow over every 
object, almost mysterious in its beauty. The 
stately camels were laden with tents, carpets, 
and water-skins, and all kinds of migcellaneous 
packages, a green and yellow umbrella gener- 
ally forming part, and rather injuring the ro- 
mantic effect. 

The pilgrims from West Africa had wide- 
brimmed hats of grass or straw hanging behind 
their shoulders, to be used next day when the 
sun shouid be hot, and with the flowing white 
robes assumed on this journey alike by poor 
and rich, and their scrips at their sides, they real- 
ly looked the very ideal of pilgrims. Several 
women were among the company, and added 
their shrill zaghareet (the tinkling cry used 


fear nor linger on their way, so they may but 
reach Mecca and kiss the so-called holy stone 
they are happy, and will bear anything ; for 
they are taught that this will take away all 
their sins. Would to God they knew al] that 
we know, and that their energy was turued 
from a vain pilgrimage to the true one, to 
seek ‘‘ the city which hath foundations, whose 
maker and builder is God ]”—Ragged Life in 


Egypt. 





For Friends’ Review 

“ RIGHTEOUSNESS EXALTETH A NATION.” 

“ Offer unto God thanksgiving; and pay thy 
vows unto the Most High.” 

‘‘Qall upon me in the day of trouble and I will 
deliver thee and thou shalt glorify me.” 

When we remember that this is the declara- 
tion of God to His people everywhere ; that 
He looketh down from his high and holy habi- 
tation and beholdeth the sons of men and con- 
sidereth all their works, and that “ His eye is 
upon them that fear Him and hope in His 
mercy,” should we not asa people and a na- 
tion, at the close of the year, with one heart 
return thanks unto the great Giver of every 
good and perfect gift? Notwithstanding the 
many evils that are abroad in the land; not- 
withstanding man continues to slay his fellow 
man and lay waste the works of His creative 
hand, still, in love and merey He hath been 
pleased to “crown the year with His goodness ;” 
has continued to replenish the earth, causing 
the “sun to rise on the evil and the good, the 
rain to descend on the just and unjust.” “QO; 
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that men would praise the Lord for His good- 
ness and for His wonderful works to the chil- 
dren of men.” O that the hearts of the chil- 
dren of men might be filled with Jove to God 
and man. Then would the glorious anthem 
proclaimed by the heavenly host at the advent 
of our Saviour, who is emphatically styled the 
‘‘ Prince of peace,” be taken up and published 
even by man :—“ Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward men.” 
Then would nation cease to lift up the sword 
against nation, neither would they /earn war 
any more, “ joy and gladness would reign there- 
in, thanksgiving and the voice of melody.” 
“Blessed is that nation whose God is the 
Lord.” To whom shall we goin this day of 
our national affliction and trouble, but unto the 
Lord, ‘‘ whose name is a strongtower.” Vain, 
indeed, is the help of man. Let us therefore 
humble ourselves, and flee unto Him who hath 
said “ Call upon me in the day of trouble and I 
will deliver thee.” As this is true in regard 
to individuals, it may apply also to nations, 
and inasmuch as, “ Righteousness exaltethea 
nation,” let us repent of our sins and forsake 
our iniquities, so that we may availingly call 
upon His name and be saved. P. A. W. 


~_——~< 8 


Let us not only have our hearts right, 
“Sprinkled from an evil conscience,” but 
our bodies washed with pure water,—our 
external conduct, on which our usefulness and 
influence so much depend, free from reproach.— 
Mary Lyon. 


SS 
From the London Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
ANTI-SLAVERY IN SPAIN. 


The memorable words of Galileo, on the 
subject of the earth’s motion, apply with irre- 
sistible force to the onward march of great 
principles and ideas; and it is as impossible to 
arrest it, as to stay the progression of the 
heavenly bodies through their eccentric orbits. 
From time to time, indeed, civilizition may 
appear to come to a stand-still, but the student 
of humanity cannot fail to perceive, that the 
history of the human race exhibits a constant 
advance. The brightest gleams of civilization 
which flash through the dark ages, throw light 
upon a state of Society i in all respects far in ar- 
rear of that which exists at the present day; 
and this, notwithstanding many violations of 
right and justice, and of the immortal princi- 
ples laid down in the latest revelations of Su- 
preme Wisdom. The law given to Israel on 
Mount Sinai was, in the fulness of time, super- 
seded by the doctrine taught in the sermon 
delivered on the Mount. The old systems of 
barbaric philosophy, based upon a plurality of 
gods, have melted uuder the mild glow of 
Christian light; and wherever this penetrates, 
however dark the places, the same results fol- 
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low. The inhuman codes of the centuries that 
are dead, have been vanquished by the same 
influences, and what remains of them is destined 
to obliteration. We are, then, justified in 
stating that the moral world moves, as well as 
the world physical. 

These reflections have been prompted by the 
receipt of a communication from Madrid, the 
purport of which our correspondent requests us 
to give to the public. An Anti-slavery Society 
has been formed in that city, under the desig- 
nation of La Sociedad Abolicionista Espanola, 
which has held three meetings within the last 
month, and the immediate result of whose 
labors has been the nomination of a comission— 
a standing or sub-committee—to inquire into 
the results of emancipation wherever it has 
been carried into effect, and to report upon 
the best means of abolishing slavery in the 
Spanish colonies. 

The gentlemen who constitute the Spanish 
Abolitionist Society belong to all shades of 
political opinion, and have adopted as its fun- 
damental rule, that politics shall not be im- 
ported into any of their discussions, but that 
the great question shall be treated upon the 
broad basis of humanity, justice, and religion. 
For the present we must confine ourselves to 
this general announcement, which we do not 
doubt will be hailed with satisfaction by the 
friends of the human race in all lands, and 
will be received as a most encouraging indica- 
tion of anti-slavery progress. 

Our correspondent informs us, that the new 
Society is receiving the adhesions of the most 
notable and distinguished persons in Madrid, 
and that considerable progress is being made 
in the right direction. This movement has 
been inaugurated at an opportune moment, it 
would seem; for, according to a letter from 
Havana, dated November 5th ult., and pub- 
lished in the Dai/y News of the 26th, it is stated 
that, on the 4th, a committee of influential 
persons had waited on General Dulce, with a 
petition, to be presented through him to Isa- 
bella II., praying that all negroes be declared 
free after the expiration of twenty-four years 
from January 1, 1865, each receiving a salary 
during the last four years, of eight dollars per 
month, the greater part of which may be re- 
tained until the freedom of the slaves is accom: - 
plished. Of course such a plan of emancipa- 
tion would not meet the requirements of justice 
in any way; nevertheless, if the report be 
founded in truth, there is much to encourage 
in the very fact of the proposal of any plan at 


all for restoring the slaves to freedom. 
—_———o 


“« Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there I am in the midst of them.” It 
was not without desiga that our Lord, instead 
of a multitude—which seems imposing and 
striking, specifies such a few. It would rectify 
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the mistake of the Jews, who contended that 
there must be always ten persons present at 
It would 
encourage His followers both in cases of choice 
and necessity. Some few may be disposed to 
meet together for prayer, reading the Scripture, 
pious conversation, or to arrange or execute 
plans of usefulness ; and why may they, not ex- 
pect that He will meet them there? Did He not 
join the two disciples going to Emmaus? Let 
us make Him our subject, and He will become 
our companion. When two or three fellow citi- 
zeus happen to be in the same place abroad, 


least to give efficacy to social prayer. 


they soon hail each other, and become acquaint- 


ed; they are sure to meet together, and commune 
concerning the difference between their present 
residence and their own country, and inquire 


when they heard from home, and when they think 
of returning. Howisit that Christians, who are 


strangers and sojourners, do not oftener “ meet 


and mingle,” and compare the vanity of this 
world with the worth of their own; and joyful 


as the children of Zion in their King, talk of 


the glory of His kingdom, and abundantly ut- 
ter the memory of His great goodness ?—J ay. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 14, 1865. 





THe New MEETING 1N Iowa.—We men- 


tioned, a few weeks since, the establishment of 


a meeting of Norwegian Friends in Iowa, un- 
der the name of Stavanger. A friend kindly 
writes that it is a branch of Le Grand Monthly 


Meeting, and is held a mile and a kalf south of 


the town of Le Grand, in Marshall County. 


vncceniidlalinibiiediiaes 

ILLINOIS AND THE CoLorED Race —A 
large portion of the earliest settlers of Illinois 
were not only from the slave States, but be- 
longed to the pro slavery class, and gave a tone 
to the legislation of the State, which produced 
the noted “ Black Laws.” Although, of lat- 
ter time, these have become, in practice, almost 
a “ dead letter,” yet no effort heretofore made 
to repeal them has been successful. It is to be 
earnestly hoped that the growing sentiment in 
the free States in favor of justice to the col- 
ored people will not long permit these laws 
to remain on the statute books. We are 
glad to find the newspaper press of Illinois is 
pressing the subject of repeal on the attention 
of the public. ‘“ It is but little, indeed,”’ says 
the Chicago Evening Journal, * to do, to annul 
the infamous code which bas made our State 
so long a safe hunting ground for panting fug'- 
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tives from the manacle and the lash, and ren- 
dered Illinois the complete ally of slavery and 
its wrongs.” “It is not enough mere'y to give 
the poor redress for past wrongs, in the repeal 
of our black laws. We owe it to ourselves and to 
our country, as well as to the unfortunate race 
amongst us, to adopt a just, wise and humane 
policy, in general, in respect to that race.” 
“It is precisely this position of friendship, 
kindness and good will which we owe to them ; 
not contempt, not hatred, not even indifference. 
The African is here by no wrong of his own. 
His right to live, if he so wish, under our 
skies, is not less legitimate than our own.” 

In reterence to the claims of the colored peo- 
ple upon the care and justice of the whites, the 
Journal remarks :—“ All that we can do to en- 
lighten them by elementary instruction, by for- 
tifying them with moral and religious princi- 
ples, by withdrawing needless embarrassments 
upon their enjoyment of such social and civil 
rights as they are capable of, will contribute to 
make them the more, profitable, safe and use- 
ful members of society.” ‘ Memorable and 
glorious as will be African emancipation, it will 
be made complete only when the white race 
atone, by future justice and humanity, for 
generations of past oppression and wrong.” 


Marriep, at Damascus, Mahoning county, Ohio, 
on the 27th of 10th month, 1864, Linpiry M., son of 
Joel and Mary Ann Kirk, to Exizapern, daughter of 
James B. and Sarah Bruff. 





, at Friends’ Meeting, Springdale, Iowa, on 
the 5th of 10th month, 1864, Ericn Knupson, (for- 
merly of Norway,) to Hannau, daughter of Samuel 
and Lydia Mather. 


, at Friends’ Meeting, Springdale, Iowa, on 
the 7th of 12th month, 1864, Jonn, son of Samuel 
and Lydia Mather, to Asenatu, daughter of Joseph 
and Susanah Raley, the latter deceased. 








, at Friends’ Meeting, Richland; Ind., on 
the 26th of 10th month, 1864, Witttam Harvey, of 
Springfield Monthly Meeting, Ohio, son of Isaac and 
Sarab Harvey, to Saran E. Hocygrt, daughter of 
Wm. and Hannah D. Hockett, of Guilford Co., N. C. 


—_—_—_-- -«—~en—- ——-- - — 


Diep, on the 21st of 8th month, 1864, aged 4 
years, 11 months and 10 days, Lyp1a, daughter of 
Jesse and Rachel E. Negus, members of Springdale 
Monthly Meeting, Iowa. She loved her Saviour, and 
wished everybody would love Jesus; was often en- 
gaged in prayer; being asked, said, she was willing 
to die and go to live with him. 


——, at the residence of her brother-in-law, 
Aaron Betts, near Martinsville, Clinton county, Obio, 
on the 16th of 12th month, 1864, Evizaseta Hon, 
aged about 83 years; an esteemed member of New- 
berry Monthly Meeting. 
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Diep, on the 4th of 10th month, 1864, WituraM T. 
Pypner, son of Alson and Elizabeth Jane Pypher, 
aged 10 months and 11 days; a member of Lic 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


——, on the 16th of 11th month, 1864, Cyrus WiL- 
son, aged 45 years and 25 days; a member of Oak 
Ridge Monthly Meeting, Ind. Soon after he was 
taken unwell, and before he appeared to be very 
dangerous, he said he believed it would be his last 
sickness, and he would rather go than to stay here 
any longer, and could see nothing in his way. At 
several other times, during his sickness, he spoke in 
& tender manner of the hope he had, and the peace 
of miod he felt. His sufferings were very great at 
times, which he bore with much patience. 


——, at Ashgrove, at the residence of her grand- 
son, John G. Price, on the 27th of 7th month, 1864, 
Lavina Casey, in the 87th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting, Ind. She bore 
& lingering illness with much patience and resigna- 
tion, leaviug the comforting belief that her end was 
peace. 


——, near Ashgrove, Iroquois County, Illinois, on 
the 3lst of 7th month, 1864, Onivia G., daughter 
of William O. and Lydia J. Mendenhall, aged 1 year, 
4 months and 14 days; a member of Vermilion 
Monthly Meeting. 





, near Onargo, IIl., on the 23d of 8th month, 
1864, Witt1am M., son of David J. and Rhoda J: 
Haworth, aged 1 year, 10 months and 18 days: a 
member of Vermilion Monthly Meeting. 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


The Spring Term will commence on Third-day 
the 14th of 2d month, 1865, and continue eleven 
weeks. Avausting Jongs, A. M., Principal. 

Applications should be sent early,—and state 
whether Board is desired in the Institution or not. 
For particulars send for a Circular. Address 


James Van Briarcom, Vassalboro’, Maine. 
lst mo. 2d, 1865.—3t. 


——____~+0n- -___-__ 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


MitcueL M. Rocers, who was a conscript in the 
rebel army, in North Carolina, and has escaped to 
Ohio, is anxious to find his wife, Amy Rogers, and 
their six children, who, he supposes, have come 
North, and are in one of the Western States. In- 


formation of them will be gratefully received if 


addressed to Jonathan Bailey, Wilmington, Clin- 
ton County, Ohio. 


~~ -——+ wee 


MAnnaA.—Sir Roderick Murchison has been 
informed that a fall of manna has re ently 
taken place in Asia Minor. This manna is a 
lichen which is formed in the steppes of the 
Kurghis, and is often carried in these falls to 
the west, across the Caspian. The grains, 
which are always perfectly detached, have 
much of the form of a raspberry or mulberry, 
and are found frequently to be attached toa 
stony support of granite, sandstone and lime. 
The manna is ground into flour, and baked into 
bread, and is known among the Turks by the 
name of kerdertboghdasi, which means wonder- 
corn or grain. 


For Friends’ Review. 
NEW SETTLEMENT OF FRIENDS, IN ILLINOIS. 


I have thought it would be a satisfaction to 
many of the readers of Friends’ Review, to 
know, that there is a settlement of Friends in 
Iroquois county, Illinois, in the eastern part of 
the State. We are almost all new settlers with- 
in the last year or two, and number nearly 20 
families. We are a part of Vermilion Monthly 
and Quarterly Meeting, held in Vermilion 
county, Illinois. Ashgrove particular and pre- 
parative meeting was set up in the Eleventh 
month of this year, and is about 45 miles north 
of Vermilion Quarterly Meeting, and 8 miles 
east of Bulkley station, on the Illinois Central 
Railroad, leading from Cairo to Chicago. It is 
quite a healthy place, with a great portion of 
unimproved lands, which are well adapted to 
farming purposes, such as raising corn, wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, timothy, clover, millet, sugar- 
cane, potatoes, &c. Fruit trees grow and 
bear well ; stone coal, and sod or Irish peat, are 
found not far off, and are thought to abound 
in this county. The Artesian water here is 
attracting the attention of all who visit 
these parts. We have water wherever we 
want it, by boring from 30 to 180 feet. The 
streams vary from small ones to 3 or 4 inches 
in diameter, of good, pleasant tasted, cold 
water, flowing out of the wells. Our markets 
are good. Improved farms have been bought 
from $20 to $35 per acre, and unimproved 
lands from $5 to $20 per acre. 

Friends wishing new homes, might do well 
to come and see this fertile prairie. 

Respectfully, Ritey Drxon. 

12th month 25th, 1864. 


For Friends’ Review. 
CHICAGO. 

The extraordinary growth of Chicago since 
its origin in 1830, is briefly exhibited in the 
following sketch published in a New York 
paper. A recent number of the Chicago Even- 
ing Journal gives a statement of the progress 
of that city during 1864, from which it appears 
that nearly $7,000,000 were expended in build- 
ings last year. 

“In 1830 there was no Chicago. Where 
now stands the fourth city of the Union, there 
stood, in 1830, one little wooden fort, and 
three little wooden shanties! The first person 
who was born on these streets has not passed 
the meridian of life. Where now, in 1864, 
there surges the tumult of the people in the 
fierce drive of commerce, trade, science, art 
and enterprise, less than forty years ago an 
utter silence reigned. 

An old Indian chief, in his speech to the 
Sunday-school the other day, said he saw Chi- 
cago before there was anything to see of 
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Chicago, and when it was composed of a group 
of temporary Indian huts. 

In 1837—only seven-and-twenty years ago— 
the population of Chicago was about four thou- 
sand, and its income from taxes less than six 
thousand dollars. To-day its population is hard 
upon two hundred thousand, and its present 
income from taxes is about one million, while 
the valuation of its property is nearly fifty 
millions ! 

Again; the city that in 1830 was not, in 
1864 cast a vote exceeding that of any city of 
the United States, with only three exceptions— 
New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia! And 
when we bear in mind that Brooklyn is in no 
sense an independent city, being simply the 
elegant ‘subyrban chapel and dormitory of 
Gotham, and that no person is so well versed 
in geography as to set out for Philadelphia 
without consulting the guide-book, we are 
ready for the slightly astounding intelligence 
that the capital of the North-west is virtually, 
and to all commercial intents and purposes, the 
second city of the Union! 

Again ; the city, the number of whose years 
on the earth is scarcely more than the number 
of your fingers and toes, now takes a foremost 
part in the world’s drama of commerce! The 
city tlat stands now where, a score and four- 
teen years ago, stood the bear and panther un- 
molested, is the first grain market of the world ! 
The city that was unborn in 1830, in 1864 
leads the cities of the whole earth’s surface in 
lumber, in breadstuffs, and in pork ! 

The city that had not reached the map when 
the chief cities of the West were large, and old, 
and thrifty, has now reached the grand pre- 
eminence of the Western capital. Chicago 
halves it with Cincinnati in the resources of 
Qhio, has more of the trade of Indiana than In- 
dianapolis, more of the trade of Michigan than 
Detroit, more of the trade of Wisconsin than 
Milwaukee, and more of the trade of Missouri 
than St. Louis, and carries Illinois in one vest- 
pocket, and the two vommonwealths of Iowa 
and Minnesota in the other. She is at the head 
of lake navigation, is the gateway of the great 
North-west, mistress of the commerce of the 
Mississippi Valley, the head, hands and heart, 
the bowels and brains of the ever-widening 
dominion of the sceptre of the West. 

And so you will own, I think, that there is 
no page of truthful history, ancient or modern, 
which has a more fabulous or romantic sound 





ment for men. And since the fall of Sumter, 
the material progress of this city has been swift 
and spleidid. It is ten millions of dollars 
richer to-day than it was on the day of the 
declaration of hostilities in the spring of ’61, 
while in architecture, secular and sacred, it 
has made strides during its last two revolutions 
around the sun utterly unparalleled among 
American cities, and incredible to all but eye- 
witnesses of the same.—N. Y. Examiner. 





Sierra Leone.—In a communication from 
Rev. E. J. Adams, we are informed that this 
Colony (of which Freetown is the principal town) 
has greatly increased, and is in a prosperous con- 
dition. It had asmall origin like our Plymouth 
Colony, but has now risen to be a place of con- 
siderable importance. It contains 30 Episcopal 
Churches and Chapels, and 61 of other denom- 
inations, According to the census of 1862, the 
attendants on these places of worship amount 
to 20,802: the same census gives 69 schools 
with 11,299 scholars. In 1840 the imports of 
the colony amounted to £80,000 sterling ($400, 
000 ;) in 1862 to £144,266. In 1840 the ex- 
ports were £72,000 ; in 1862, £268,814. The 
revenue from all sources was £37,355. The colo- 
ny had in 1862 a population of 41,808, inclu- 
ding only 132 white persons, 99 of whom were 
males. All this in a period of about seventy-six 
years.— Am. Missionary. 

soiled 
From the Couutry Gentleman. 
A GLANCE AT IRISH AGRICULTURE. 
BY JUDGE FRENCH. 

No one who has visited England and crosses 
the narrow channel that divides it from Ireland, 
can fail to be impressed with the contrast 
which meets the eye, even of a hasty traveller 
through the rural districts of the green isle. 
In England, journey where we may, on every 
hand are visible the indications of substantial 
comfort, of permanency, of the use of abun- 
dant capital, of accumulation and thrift from 
generation to generation. It is plain at a 

| clance, that here men have long lived, blessed 
not only with the necessaries, but the luxuries 
of life. 

The public roads and bridges are construct- 
ed with a thoroughness scarcely known in 
America; the hedges even and strong, such as 
only constant and skilful attention for years 
can produce; the cattle fat and sleek, standing 
to their knees in clover, and the thousands of 


than that wherein is chronicled the rise and;sheep which swarm in hurdles upon her fields ; 


progress of Chicago. 

And Chicago is going still at the same rate 
of speed with which she has been striding for- 
ward for the last quarter of a century. Her 
population has increased some thirty odd thou- 
sand since the commencement of the war, al- 
though she has filled, and more than filled, 
every demand made upon her by the Govern- 


the clean kept wheat fields, in drills so exact 
and so uniform that no single seed seems to 
have failed, all speak of the abundance of 
capital and of labor systematically employed ; 
while the magnificent halls of the nobles, 
structures which tell of foundations laid strong 
'and deep by remote ancestors, and of additions 
‘of increasing elegance and taste from age to 
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age, surrounded by parks of century-crowned 
oaks and chestnuts, proclaim that prosperity 
has been uniform and Jong continued. In «the 
midst of this framework of old oak, twined 
and overgrown with the ivy and moss, we dis- 
cern the finished pictures of modern taste, the 
well-kept lawn, the parterre of rare flowers, the 
green-house and the garden, while herds of 
deer and high-bred cattle, restrained by invis- 
ible fences, give assurance that nothing which 
can contribute to excellence in any department 
of rural life is overlooked. 

In Ireland all is far otherwise. In a journey 
from Waterford through the whole length of 
the island to the Giant’s Causeway, except near 
Dublin and Belfast, no sign of abundance, of 
wealth, of prosperity, could be discerned. No 
venerable shade tree told of the taste of a for- 
mer generation, no orchards or gardens hinted 
of a provident care for the future, po lawns or 
well trimmed hedges indicated the indulgence 
of any taste in husbandry, while the half- 
destroyed cabins and diminutive walls of the 
small fields, the alternate tracts of well tilled 
and neglected ground, and the small numbers 
of cattle and sheep, recorded the history of the 
woes, if not the wrongs of Ireland. 

She has had no hours of leisure in all the 
ages past in which to indulge or even to cul- 
tivate a taste for the beautiful in art or nature. 
Architecture and landscape gardening are not 
for those whose anxious inquiry each morning 
is how to provide food for the necessities of the 
coming day, and they have little thought how 
to build houses and plant trees for future gen- 
erations, whose daily struggle it is to pay the 
rent and the priest, so as not to be driven out 
from the poor cabin which shelters their shiv- 
ering children from the storm. 

Thus has existed this ill-fated country for 
centuries, oppressed now by cruel enactments 
of England against all who profess the Catho- 
lic faith and now by a corrupt priesthood, 
scarcely less cruel, and always by national hab- 
its of improvidence and lawlessness, which 
need but the hand of kindly culture to develop 
into generosity and patriotism. Yet in soil and 
climate, and in all natural advantages for agri- 
culture, Ireland far excels her prosperous neigh- 
bor, England, Is itnotthen an inquiry of interest 
to us, as individuals and as a nation, what has 
thus written, as it were, on the forehead of the 
nations, adversity upon Ireland, prosperity 
upon England ? 

A few statistics from reliable sources, in 
support of the general view already suggested, 
may perhaps properly preeede our inquiry into 
causes, which probably will lead us to the con- 
clusion that the political condition of a country 
exerts a controlling influence upon her pro- 
ductive capacity as well as upon her power 
among the nations. 

Among the most extraordinary facts of his- 
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tory we have the famine which occurred in Ire- 


land in 1847, which, with the fever and chol- 
era attendant in its train, and the emigration 
that resulted from its frightful scenes, reduced 
the population of this ill-fated country, in a 
time of profound peace, in about two years, 
from eight saillions to six—one-fourth part of 
the whole population vanishing from her soil 
entirely, while the remainder, stricken down 
with terror and despair, and exhausted by hun- 
ger, with not even seed for a future crop, left 
the land to sterility, and were only saved from 
destruction by the generous charities of other 
nations. The timely aid contributed by our 


country to save from death the starving people 


of Ireland, will never be forgotten by that 
generous-hearted nation. More than once, while 


recently travelling there, when the writer had 


occasion for some slight service, the announce- 


ment that he was an American, elicited the 
touching response, “ You were kind to us in the 
famine, and we sball never forget America.” 
The immediate cause of the famine was the 
failure of the potato crop—a cause which could 
never have produced such results, except In 
the peculiar position to which Ireland had 
been brought by the violation of the plainest 
laws, not only of good husbandry, but of civil 
polity. ; ; 

A brief sketch of the condition of Irish agri- 
culture at the time of the famine, and of its 
rapid advancement in the ten years following, 
may furnish a valuable lesson for our youuger 
pation. , 

In the various rebellions in the time of Eliz- 
abeth and of her two immediate successors, 
James T. and Charles I., many of the estates of 
the Irish nobles were confiscated, and granted to 
English corporations and noblemen. The whole 
county of Londonderry was thus granted to the 
city of London, on condition of their expending 
£20,000 and building a city to be called Lon- 
donderry. Thus a large portion of Ireland 
passed into the hands of non-resident owners. 

Again, the aristocracy of that county seem 
always to have possessed the national traits of 
improvidence and extravagance. To rupply 
their taste for gen _rous living, and a hospitali- 
ty which they could not afford from their 
incomes, they resorted to bonds ana mortgages, 
till their estates became hopelessly embar- 
rassed, and often the proprietor was compelled 
to reside out of the country, to avoid the impor- 
tunity of creditors. Thus arose what has been 
known by the name of absenteeism, a condition 
of affairs which is sure to entail upon any agri- 
cultural country poverty and ruin. 

Estates were thus left in charge of .stewards 
and agents, whose chief duty it was to trans- 
mit to the proprietors the largest possible 
amount of rent. Nothing was expended for 
ornament, either in buildings or trees, in pleas- 
ure grounds or gardens, and little in perma- 
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nent improvements by draining or reclaiming 
waste lands. The introduction of animals of 
improved breeds, of new farm implements, and 
of new crops was negleeted. Toextort the largest 
possible amount of present income, the lands 
were leased in small tracts. ~ 

A large proportion of the corporation lands 
were leased on what is called the Cottier sys- 
tem, on long leases, for life or long terms of 
years, in some instances subject to be divided 
by under-letting, and to descend from father to 
son by renewal. Early marriages were encour- 
aged by the priests, because each new family 
paid its ‘‘ dues” to the church, and so increased 
its revenues. The father, on the marriage of 
the “lads,” apportioned to each a share of the 
land, avd so population rapidly increased with 
the subdivision of the land. 

The “‘ Rundale ” system was adopted in some 
districts. This consists in leasing a large tract 
of 500 or more acres to a whele village, the in- 
habitants of which occupy it in a sort of part- 
nership or community. Each year the land is 
apportioned out in lots to each family, and at 
the eva reverts to the common stock to be ap- 
portioned anew. This plan was convenient to 
the stewards, because the rent was an entire 
sum and the whole village was liable for its 
payment, so that no loss ensued from the failure 
of the crop of a single tenant, and little trouble 
attended the collection. 

Worse even than this was the “ Conacre” 
system, under which the land was rented fora 
single crop, often at an enormous rate,—ten, 
twenty, and even thirty pounds being sometimes 
paid for asingle acre. To enable himself to pay 
the rent, the tenant usually worked or begged his 
way to England, and labored through harvest, 
carefully hoarding his wages to pay his rent, 
and subsisting during the year on his crop, 
which was almost exclusively of potatoes. Lit- 
tle encouragement was given to manufactures, 
except in the north, where linen was manufac- 

“tured and the sewed-muslin trade was intro- 
duced. Three-quarters of the population were 
dependent on agriculture, thus conducted, for 
their subsistence, and although more than six 
millions of acres, nearly one-third of the whole 
area of the country, remained uncultivated, 
the population was crowded, there being neither 
capital nor systematic energy to extend culti- 
vation. The introduction of machinery for ag- 
riculture has always been opposed by the la- 
borers, and within twenty years a proposal to 
introduce a plow into a parish in Connaught, 
met with uuiversal opposition from the far- 
mers, because it interfered with the spade la- 
bor, which was the only allowable mode of 
husbandry. 

(To be concluded.) 
wotionipeailliiaiciass 

Praying will make a man leave off sinning, 

or sinning will make a man leave off praying. 
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SHIPWRECK OF THE “ JOHN WILLIAMS.” 
In our May number, under the heading of 


“South Seas,” we gave a brief history of the cel- 
ebrated English missionary, Rev. John Williams 


who after being a lieutenant of a British frigate, 


off the harbor of New York in 1812, became an 
enterprising and devoted missionary in the South 
Seas, and commander of the missionary vessel 


named the “Messenger of Peace.” We also 


gave an account of his murder by the cannibals 


of one of the group of the New Hebrides islands 
in 1839, and of the building of a new missionary 


ship in England, to be employed in those seas, 


named the * John Williams.” 

We have now to record the shipwreck and 
total loss of the “‘ John Williams,” off a small 
island named “ Danger Island,” situated lat. S. 
10 deg. 54 min., long. W. 166 deg. after being 


for twenty years plying among the islands of the 


South Pacific in the missionary service, besides 
making five successive voyages from the shores 
of England to that ocean, and yielding “ un- 
failing gratification and thankfulness” to the 


friends of missions. She struck areef, and the 
loss was total, except the lives of the passengers 
and crew. The calamity was not caused by any 
neglect. 


The children of Britain, twenty years ago, 


purchased and fitted out the ‘John Williams,” 
for the South Sea Missions, and the members 
of the Society and its juvenile friends have con- 
tributed during these twenty years for the pur- 
chase and support of the vessel, twenty thousand 
pounds ; and the generous people of Australia 
are now invited to respond to the call of the 
missionaries for a new ship “ which shall main- 
tain Christian fellowship between the churches 
of Britain, Australia, and Polynesia, and bear 
also the tidings of salvation to the degraded 
savages who are still found’by thousands in the 
islands of the Pacific.” May success attend 
the noble effort!—Am. Missionary. 


— te 
For Friends’ Review. 
THE MUSK-RAT. 
If we except the beaver, to which in some 


respects it bears a marked resemblance, there 


are few animals in which Nature has implanted 


an instinct more closely allied to reason, or 


whose habits, if carefully observed, will be 
more likely to interest and reward the natural- 
ist, than the musk-rat. In one respect, there 
isa wide difference in the habits of the two an- 
imals; while the former retires from the en- 
croachments of civilization, the latter, “ relying 
on its peculiar instincts for concealment, re- 
mains secure, notwithstanding the changes in- 
duced by cultivation, and multiplies its species 
in the very midst of its enemies.” “ Along 
small streams, mill-races, and ponds, where the 
banks are of some elevation and strength, the 
musk-rats form large and extensive burrows. 
These have the entrance always in the deep 
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water, so as to be entered or left without be- 
Where 
mu;k-rats frequent low and marshy situations, 
they build houses, which in form and general 
appearance, resemble those of the beaver. 
These edifices are round, and covered at top in 
the form of a dome, and are built of reeds, 
Instead of one 
place of entrance apd exit, there are several 
subterraneous passages leading in different di- 
rections, and as these are extensive, the musk- 


traying the presence of the animal. 


flags, &c., mingled with mud. 


rats when alarmed, take refuge in them.””* 


A pair of these animals located themselves a 
few years since on the farm of the writer, near 


a stream of water fed by a few small springs. 


They soon became a numerous family, and, con- 
trary to their usual practice, the entrance to 


their apartments was not in but above the 
water. This caused them to be much annoyed 


by a small dog, which soon discovered their 


quarters. This, probably, with other annoy- 
ances, induced them to remove to a more eli- 
gible location higher up the stream. In their 
new home they soon becarhe a large and pros- 
perous colouy, extending their chambers far 
back from the stream in both banks, and in all 
directions, and making as free with the corn, 
oats, and other crops that grew near, as if they 
had been cultivated for their especial benefit. 
The ears of corn were severed from the stalk 
and carried to their burrows, and large quanti- 
ties of green oats were cut off near the ground 
and dragged into the water, where, for some 
reason known only to themselves, it was left to 
rot. 

Thus matters seemed to be progressing 
finely with them, until one day last summer, I 
discovered they had all disappeared, and for 
some weeks it seemed as if they had emigrated 
to parts unknown. The cause of this second 
removal seemed obvious; the field had lately 
been converted into a pasture for cattle, which, 
having little regard for the doctrine of “ squat- 
ter sovereignty,” spent a large portion of their 
leisure time “midway in the marshy pool,” 
which our fastidious little friends had been wont 
to consider as exclusively their own, rendering 
it quite unfit for bathing purposes. 


At length, however, unmistakable signs of 


this rather fickle minded family of adventurers 
were noticed about three hundred yards yet 
higher up the stream, but no discovery could 
be made as to their precise locality. The water 
here was very shallow, the bottom clearly dis- 
cernible, yet nothing like the entrance or 
mouth of a burrow could be found. Still there 
could be no mistake; the musk-rats were there. 
Narrowly observing every thing that might lead 
to the discovery of their quarters, a little mud- 
dy water was at length noticed rising from the 
deepest part of the stream. 





* Godman. 














On removing a 
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few handfuls of mud, grass and rubbish, the 
mystery was solved—this was one of their en- 
trances ; a large subterraneous gallery leading 
from it toward each bank of the stream. The 
muddy water was probably occasioned by their 
excavations, which are doubtless carried on in 
the daytime. This entrance, which I some- 
times left unstopped, was invariably found to be 
closed the next day, only the small stream of 
muddy water marking the spot. 

Although the colony had been only a few 
weeks in their new quarters, the number and 
extent of their excavated galleries were truly 
remarkable. A neighbor with his dogs and 
boys spent most of one day in pursuit of them, 
without securing a single specimen. In one in- 
stance a burrow was traced twenty-five yards 
directly back from the stream, through a hard 
clay soil, but no rat was found at its termination. 
Though doubtless but a small portion of their 
habitation was uncovered, such a quantity of 
corn was found, which they had carried from 
a neighboring field, that a dozen swine were 
unable to consume it at a meal. Indeed it is 
said to have amounted to bushels. This is 
worthy of remark, as Godman says, “the 
musk-rat does not, like the beaver, lay up a 
stock of winter provisions.” And here for the 
present we will leave our aquatic neighbors, 
with acknowledgment of the pleasure they 
have from time totimeaffordedus. * * * 
Richmond, Ind. 

eusainenincli ace 


A VOLCANIC ERUPTION. 


A recent eruption of the volcano of Turival- 
ba, in Costa Rica, is thus described in the 
Gaceta Oficial: ‘The ashes continued falling 
during three days and three nights in the val- 
ley of San José, exciting much alarm in the 
mittds of the inhabitants. The governor of 
Yartago was induced to send a commission of 
mountain travellers to inspect the volcano, 
which had been emitting for several days col- 
umns of dense smoke. On the 27th the com 
missioners started from Cartago, and on the 
29th reached the farm of St. Martin, where the 
ashes lay one foot thic® on the ground, in- 
creasing in depth as they reached the lagoon, 
where they encamped at the foot of the volea- 
no. During the night they were alarmed by 
the constant subterranean noises which pro- 
ceeded from the bowels of the earth, and 
sounded like the detonations of angry surges 
on arock-bound barrier. On the 30th they 
ascended to the summit of the volcano. A 
mass of smoke was rising twice the height of 
that which was seen during the last eruption in 
February. Its color was between black and 
green, and it was mixed with huge volumes of 
blue flame, accompanied with violent tremors of 
the earth and deep rumbling sounds. After the 
smoke and flames had been vomited out, one wide 
crater was seen, almost round, with the internal 
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walls of a yellowish and black hue, as if lined 
with a varnish of resinous compound. From 
the profound depths of the crater a pestiferous 
odor ascended, and the rumbling sounds at 
each moment became more and more alarming. 
The mountaineers noted that San Carlos, the 
north peak of the crater, had entirely disap- 
peared into the abyss. The mountain—a very 
large one—is entirely covered with ashes to the 
depth of three feet, and the country around 
for nine miles from the mountain is also cov- 
ered with ashes. On the east side of the vol- 
cano, and about 500 yards from the crater, a 
stream has appeared, the waters of which are 
extremely acid, perhaps containing sulphuric 
acid. On the northeast side, towards the 
source of the River Tortugero, all vegetation 
has been destroyed for many leagues. The 
mountaineers declare that at each step the earth 
seemed to rock to and fro under them, and that 
the heavy torrents of cold rain, the want of 
fire, and other difficulties did not permit them 
to remain on the summit longer than four 
hours. 
iba pipe Es 

Christians ! under many of your present feel- 
ings, you are ready to conclude that your holi 
ness will never be perfect. But be not dismay- 
ed. Consider what He has done for you already. 
How unlikely it was once that you should ever 
have valued what you now esteem, and have 
ever desired what you now above all things seek 
after. Had He been minded to destroy you, 
He would not have shown you such things as 
these. He who gave you the will, thereby also 
furnished a pledge of the power. And we are 
confident of this very thing, that He who hath 
begun a good work in you will perform it until 
the day of Jesus Christ.—Juy. 


————_ +26 ——__ 


The sure effect of obedience to the still small 
voice of our Divine Master in the soul, is quiet- 
ness, tenderness, humility, soundness of mind 
and substantia) peace.—J. J. Gurney. 





. 
BUILDING ON THE SAND. 


‘Tis well to woo, tis good to wed, 
For so the world hath done 

Since myrtles grew, and roses blew, 
And morning brought tbe sun. 


But have @ care, ye young and fair, 
Be eure you pledge with truth; 

Be certain that your love will wear 
Beyond the days of youth! 


For if ye give not heart for heart, 
As well as hand for hand, 

You'll find you’ve played the “ unwise” part, 
And “ built upon the sand.” 


Tis well to save, ’tis well to have 
A goodly store of gold, 

And bold enough of shining stuff, 
For charity. ie cold. 
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But place not all your hope and trust, 
In what the deep mine brings ; 

We cannot live on yellow dust 
Unmixed with purer things. 


And he who piles up wealth alone, 
Will often bave to stand 

Beside his coffer-chest, and own 
’Tis “ built upon the sand.” 


‘Tis good to speak in kindly guise 
And soothe where’et we can ; 

Fair speech should Lind the human mind ; 
And love link man to man. 


Bat stay not at the gentle words, 
Let deeds with language dwell ; 
The one who pities starving birds, 
Should scatter crumbs as well. 


The mercy that is warm and true 
Must lend a helping hand, 
For those who talk yet fail to do, 
But “ build upon the sand.” 
Eliza Cook. 
Sle S. 
The Spirit, like a peaceful dove, 
Flies from the realms of noise and strife ; 
Why should we vex and grieve His love, 
Who seals our souls to heavenly life? 


—_———— eo 


‘‘ BEHOLD THE LAMB OF GoD.” John i. 29. 


Amidst my gladness and my tears, 
Amidst my hopes, my doubts, my fears, 
Amidst temptation’s dark array, 
One passage is my spirit’s stay,— 

“ Behold the Lamb of God!” 


Ob! who can read that blissful word, 
And not look upward to their Lord, 
And, in that one bright view, declare, 
I am to heavenly bliss an heir, 
Through Christ, “ the Lamb of God 7 


Ob! who can feel the weight or sin, 
And nurture grief and doubt within, 
Or fold the sackcloth o’er the breast, 
When once the spirit hath contest, 

“ Behold the Lamb of God?” 


Oh! who the ways of sin can love, 
Aud who in worldly paths can rove, 
And who can sing the songs of earth, 
Since once the message has gone forth, 
“ Behold the Lamb of God?” 


Oh! who can dread the hour of pain, 
Or hate the grave’s mysterious reign, 
Or say of death, ‘Its sting I fear,” 
Since he hath seen approaching near 
The Lamb,—‘ the Lamb of God 2” 


Oh! who can shrink in dark dismay, 
From terrors of the judgment day, 
And not look upwards to the throne, 
And see an advocate thereon, 
The Christ,—“ the Lamb of God 7?” 


Ob! who can join the heavenly choir, 
And tune to harmony his lyre; 
Unless he learn, on earth, the strain, 
Of “Glory to the Lamb once slain,” 
The Lamb,—“ the Lamb of God?’ 
—J. Crewdson: 


~~ —~s0 

“ Make me to walk in Thy commands, 
Tis a delightful road; 

Nor let my bead, nor heart, nor hands 
Offend against my God.” 
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The new creature feels the want of new as- 
sociations ; and here, as in every thing else, 
like attracts like. As soon as Saul of Tarsus 
came to Jerusalem, he “assayed to join himself 
to the disciples.” Oh if the subjects of Divine 
Grace may be the mediums of it too, how much 
depends on our character and conduct! And 
if we are the means of bringing one individual 
from the world into the church of the living 
God, we have done more than any conqueror 
who has delivered a whole nation from civil 
bondage. ‘“ There is joy inthe presence of the 
angels.” 


claring the wish of the Pope to promote the return 
of peace. 














































Spary.—The Queen’s speech at the opening of the 
Cortes, on the 22d ult., expressed the hope of a 
prompt settlement of the Peruvian question, and 
disclaimed any ambitious projects with regard to 
the South American republics. It was silent on the 
subject of St. Domingo; but a statement that the 
condition of the monarchy, considered in all its ex- 
tent, was not very satisfactory, and that to remedy 
this a bill of great importance would be presented, 
was supposed to refer to that island. 


Hayti.—The Haytien government has passed a 
law reserving to autbors and artists the monopoly 
of selling their own works, and extending the priv- 
ilege to their heirs for twenty years after their death. 
Spurious editions of books are to be treated much 
like counterfeit money, and the book counterfeiter 
will be obliged to pay tothe author the price of 3000 
copies of the original edition. This law extends 
also to photographs, lithographs and engravings. 

Hayti is said to be quiet and rapidly improving 
under its present government. Sixteen thousand 


children are now attending the free schools in the 
republic. 





 -~t)e 


It is an honor and a privilege to preach the 
word /irst in any place ; and this privilege Christ 
conferred on His disciples, for He sent them 
““ before His face into every city and place 
whither He himself should come.” But when 
the call was to suffer and to die, He went be- 
fore them to stimulate, encourage, and embol- 
den them by bis own example, and who would 
not follow where he leads the way? How well 
may we glory in any fellowship with him! 
How fully be assured of the goodness of the 
cause ! 


Caxnapa.—The question as to the jurisdiction of 
the Court at Montreal in the case of the re-arrested 
St. Alban’s raiders, was decided onthe 7th. The 
decision was that the court has jurisdiction, and the 
case is to be proeeeded with. 


Domestic.—The Missouri Constitutional Conven- 
tion met in St. Louis on the 6th, and effected a tem- 
porary organization, and a permanent one the next 
day. It resolved to reconsider the entire Constitu- 
tion. The newly elected Governor of that State, T. C. 
Fletcher, in his inaugural message to the Legislature 
on the 2d, took strong ground in favor of ridding 
the State of slavery as early as possible. 

Governor Cannon of Delaware, in his message, 
earnestly advocates emancipation in that State, ob- 
serving that Delaware is connected with the free 
States both by geographical position and commer- 
cial necessity; that constant intercourse tends to 
assimilate their institutions as it has already iden- 
tified their interests; that slavery in Delaware is 
merely nominal, and worthless as an instrument, of 
labor ; and that emancipation in Maryland has sur- 
rounded Delaware with free soil, inviting the escape 
of sluves on all sides, no law now requiring their 
rendition. 

The message of the Governor of Maryland con- 
gratulates the members of the Legislature on the 
adoption of the new constitution and the consum- 
mation of emancipation. He says that so complete 
a revolution in a system so interwoven with social 
habits cannot be expected to be accomplished with- 
out some inconveniences, but judicious legislation 
may do much towards a remedy. He suggests that 
the indemnity offered by the general government to 
any State adopting emancipation, may reasonably be 
expected by Maryland. 

An anti-slavery convention was held at Frank- 
fort, Ky., on the 4th inst., and adopted resolutions 
adbering to the “ Baltimore platform ;” requesting 
the Kentucky representatives in Congress to vote 
for the amendment to the Constitution abolishing 
slavery, and the Legislature to instruct them to that 
effect; and in favor of repealing the slave code of 
Kentucky. Resolutions were introduced in both 
Houses of the Legislature on the 6th, for the im- 
mediate abolition of slavery. Gov. Bramlette, in 
his message, recommended gradual emancipation, 
and the ultimate removal of the liberated slaves. 

S. Draper, Collector of the port of New York, bar 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn InTELLiceNcs.—Advices from Liverpool 
are to the 25th ult. 


Great Brirain.—The English press was bestow- 
ing considerable attention on American affairs, es- 
pecially the President’s message. The repudiation 
in that document of any present prospect of peace 
negotiations, and its view of the necessity of con- 
tinuing the war until the rebellion shall be sup- 
pressed, had animated the Liverpool cotton market, 
and caused an advance in prices; while on the Lon- 
don stock market a slight decline occurred in Amer- 
ican securities. 

On the 17th ult. the coiling of the new Atlantic 
telegraph cable was commenced from the manufac- 
tory at Greenwich to the ship lent by the British 
Admiralty for conveying it to the Great Eastern at 
Sheerness. The coiling was proceeding at the rate 
of two miles per hour. 

Advices received in England from Bahia confirmed 
the reports that several vessels bad been captured 
and burned by the pirate Sea King, now called the 
Shenandoab, wifich was partially manned off Madeira 
from an English vessel. It appears that Captain 
Semmes, late commander of the Alabama, is not in 
command of this new pirate, as reported, since 
Richmond and other Southern papers report him as 
having landed some time since at Matamoras, Mex- 
ico, and as now on his way to Richmond, having 
passed through Texas and some of the other South- 
ero States. 


France.—The bank of France had reduced its 
rate of discount from 5 to 4} per cent. 

A Lyons paper announced that considerable ar- 
rivals of cotton had revived the manufactures of that 
article in the department of the Rhone. 


Iraty.—The Papal government had replied t> the 
letter of the rebel commissioners and the manifesto 
of their Congress, applauding the pacific sentiments 
expressed, deploring the continuance of the bloody 
struggle between the'North aud the South, and de- 
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cupied Owensboro’ and other places on the Ohio 
river, plundering and conscripting the inhabitants. 

Later and more complete accounts of the attack on 
Fort Fisher, it is said, show that the fort was not 
entered by any part of the attacking land force, as 
erroneously stated last week. The vessels were un- 
able to approach near enough to effect much damage 
to the fort, owing to the shallow water near the 
shore. 

Rebel papers report part of General Sherman’s 
army to have landed on the South Carolina side of 
the Savannah river on the 2d inst., and attacked 
Hardeeville, on the Charleston and Savannali rail- 
road, twenty miles from Savannah. The latest di- 
rect accounts from him are to the 27th ult., and repre- 
sent the army as resting and preparing for further 
movements. The expedition to the Altamaha had 
returned, having destroyed the railroad from Sa- 
vannab to that river. 

The exchange of prisoners has been resumed on 
James river. 


Coneress.—Both Houses re-assembled on the 5th. 
The Senate passed the Pension Appropriation bill ; 
and a bill to regulate proceedings in criminal cases, 
especially those of treason, permitting persons sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for more than a year, for 
offences against the United States, to be confined in 
a State prison in the district where the Court is 
held, such use of which is allowed by the Legis- 
ture. The joint resolution offered by Wilson, of 
Mass., to make free the wives and children of slaves 
who enlist in the army, was debated on the 5th and 
9th, and adopted—yeus 27, nays 10; amendments, 
to muke its a:tion prospective only and not retro- 
spective, to compensate the owners of slaves thus 
emancipated, and to exempt from the operation of 
the resolution, States that have not attempted to 
secede from the Union, being respectively rejected. 
A resolution offered by Pomeroy, of Kansas, was 
adopted, directing the Judiciary Committee to in- 
quire what legislation is necessary to enable the 
President to call an extra session of the next Con- 
gress without the sixty days’ notice now required. 
The House bill to drop unemployed officers from 
the army roll, was indefinitely postponed. A bill 
was int.oduced, and referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee, levying internal duties on tobacco. 


The House adopted resolutions instructing the 
Military Committee to inquire whether any and 
what legislation is necessary to afford relief to the 
distressed women and children who have taken 
refuge in the loyal from the rebel States; instruct- 
ing the same Committee to inquire into the expe- 
diency of reporting a bill, which cannot be misin- 
terpreted, requiring all enlisted or drafted men to 
be credited to the ward, town or district where they 
belong, if they have any legal residence ; authorizing 
the Speaker to appoint a competent short-hand re- 
porter, to report for any standing or special com- 
mittee ; and directing the Committee of Ways and 
Means to consider the expediency of providing for 
a commission of members of both Houses, with 
leave to sit in the vacation of Congre-s, to examine 
and report on a system of taxation bearing equally 
on the property and industry of the country, and 
the best means of maintaining the credit and meet- 
ing the necessities of thé Government. A bill was 
passed to exterd the privileges of the law establisb- 
ing an Iasane Asylum in the District of Columbia 
for army and navy officers, to civilians employed in 
the Quartermaster’s and Subsistence Departments 
of the army. The joint resoluvioa proposing an 
amendmeat of the Constitution to abolish slavery, 
was dis:ussed, but without reaching a vote, up to the 
close of the session of the 10th. 


been dispatched to Savannah, to take formal con- 
trol of the cotton, rice, &c., captured by Gen. Sher- 
man, and to make arrangements for disposing of it 
fer the benefit of the United States, as well as to 
guard the rights of former owners, if proved to have 
been loyal. The law under which he acts pro- 
vides tor paying such owners the amount received 
tor the property by the Government, deducting only 
necessary expenses, upon proof in the Court of 
Claims of ownership and loyalty. A public meet- 
ing of citizens of Savannah, called by the Mayor, 
was held on the 28th ult., at which resolutions were 
adopted, declaring that they accept their position, 
as passing once more under the authority of the 
United Stutes, and in the language of the President, 
seek to have ‘peace by laying down their arms 
aud submitting to the national authority noder the 
Constitution ;” that they do not put themselves in 
the position of a conquered city asking terms of 
the conqueror, but claim the immunities and priv- 
ileges contained in the President’s proclamation 
and message, and the legislation of Congress, in 
reterence to a peopie situated as they are; and 
while owing a strict obedience to the laws of the 
United States, they ask the protection of those 
laws. They acknowledge and express thanks for 
the kind treatment received from the military com- 
mander of the post, Gen. Geary. Gen. Snerman 
has issued an order giving protection to the citizens 
in legitimate pursuits, continuing the Mayor and 
Council in their functions, directing provision to 
be made for the needy, allowing those to leave the 
city who wish to do so, and requiring those who 
remain to prove themselves loyal. With the con- 
sent of Gen. S., an agent, Col. J. Alien, has been 
sent to some of the Northern cities to obtain provis- 
ions for the destitute in that city, and meetings to 
promote this object have been held in Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia. 


































































Mitirary Arrairs.—The latest advices show 
that General Hood’s army had succeeded in crossing 
the Tennessee river, the principal fighting occurring 
on the 22d ult., near Pulaski, between his rear guard 
ot cavalry and the cavalry forces under Gen. Wil- 
sop. He first attempted to cross near Florence, 
wi ere a pontoon bridge had been laid, but beivg at- 
tacked by United States gunboats, the pontoons were 
tuken up and removed a few miles up the river, on 
the Muscle Shoals, where the water was too shallow 
for the gunboats to reach them. The delay in the 
arrival of the pontoon train of General Thomas at 
Duck river, was caused by its having been at first 
sent by mistake towards Murfreesboro’, and this de- 
lay prevented his main army from overtaking that 
ot General Hood. Huntsville, Dec. tur, aud the ad- 
jacent region abandoned by the Union troops during 
Hood’s auvance, have been re-occupied by them, and 
it ig stated that there is now no organized rebel force 
in Tennessee. Rebel papers say that Hood’s army 
bag reached Coriuth, Miss., and is moving towarus 
Tupelo, which will probably be its base tor future 
operations. The cavalry belonging to Gen. Siead 
man’s command, after having retaken Decatur, is 
said to have captured and destroyed Gen. Hvod’s 
pontoon traio, and also taken a number of mules 
aud wagons. General Hood himself bas reported 
to the rebel War Department that he had sustained 
uo material loss since the battles near Nashville. 

A cavalry force sent from Memphis on the 21st 
ult., had, previous to the 27th, desuroyed the Mobiie 
aad Ubio railroad from @ point near Corinth to Uka- 
lona, Miss., besides a large number of cars, wagons 
aud arms, and was still pushing southward. 

Bands of rebel guerillas bave been recently act- 
ing in Western Kentucky, and have temporarily oc- 
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